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THOMAS JEFFERSON’S 


THE primary purpose of this article is to set 
forth some of Thomas Jefferson’s ideas and con- 
cepts of democracy which he endeavored to pro- 
mote and institute in the young republic of the 
United States. To get to the roots of Jefferson’s 
concepts of democracy one must study Jeffer- 
He did not set forth his 
ideas on democracy in any one book or essay. 
Most of his ideas on democracy are to be found 
in the correspondence which he earried on with 
His 
“Official Papers,” his “Autobiography,” and the 
“Notes on Virginia” are also excellent sources 
where one may glean many of his fundamental 


son’s own writings. 


his many political and social friends. 


concepts of democracy. All these writings are 
exceedingly interesting and well written, but 
unfortunately many who study history in school 
or college, and citizens in general, seldom get 
Jefferson’s ideas of democracy by reading this 
material itself. The many volumes of his writ- 
ings do not tempt the average reader. Conse- 
quently, most of Jefferson’s ideas and concepts 
of democracy reach the average student and 
layman only on a second- or third-hand basis 
through the books and articles which have been 
written about Jefferson’s concepts of democ- 
racy.1_ Perhaps the reading public would get 
1 Allan Nevins, ‘‘ What Jefferson Thought,’’ Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, July 1, 1939, p. 15. 
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SCHOOL 
a better understanding on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Jeffersonian democracy if the Sage 
of Monticello were quoted directly rather than 
interpreted. 

Jefferson was not only the author of the 
Declaration of Independence but he was also 
the father of demoeracy.? 
was the first great voice which seriously at- 
tempted to translate the ideas of democracy into 
reality, into a way of life which encompassed 


In tact, Jefferson’s 


all phases of American democracy. 

Jefferson’s fundamental conceptions of demoe- 
racy will probably never be traced to any one 
definite source or point of origin. While Jeffer- 
son read rather early in his life the writings of 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and others, there is no 
evidence that he received his liberal ideas wholly 
from these thinkers. 
his individualistic and socialistic ideas pertain- 
ing to liberty and equality for mankind from 
his own experience of life. 


He probably drew most of 


To be sure, his 
ideas on the natural rights of man were un- 
doubtedly influenced by the writings of Locke 
and Harrington, with which Jefferson was well 
acquainted. 
fersonian democracy, however, were the inspira- 


The fundamental concepts of Jef- 


tion of neither contemporary thinkers nor an- 


2 Dixon R. Fox, The Harvard Educational Re- 
view, January, 1941, p. 23. 
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cient philosophers. This important fact is un- 
equivocally stated in Jefferson’s own words re- 
garding the origin of the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence, shortly before his death in 1826 :% 


We had no occasion to search into musty records, 
to hunt up royal parchments, or to investigate the 
laws and institutions of a semi-barbarous ancestry. 
We appealed to those of nature and found them 


engraved on our hearts. 


Nor is there any evidence in Jefferson’s own 
writings that his plans for government and edu- 
cation in a democracy were influenced or in- 
spired by his knowledge of Plato. In a letter, 
dated July 5, 1814, to his lifelong friend and 
associate, John Adams, Jefferson 


political 
wrote :4 


ie I amused myself with reading, seriously, 
Plato’s Republic. I am wrong, however, in calling 
it amusement, for it was the heaviest task-work I 
ever went through. I had occassionally before taken 
up some of his works, but scarcely ever had patience 
to go through a whole dialogue. While wading 
through the whimsies, the puerilities, and unintel- 
ligible jargon of this work, I laid it down often to 
ask myself how it could have been, that the world 
should have so long consented to give reputation to 
such nonsense as this? . . . But fashion and author- 
ity apart, and bring Plato to the test of reason, 
take from his sophisms, futilities and comprehensi- 
bilities, and what remains? ... His foggy mind is 
forever presenting the semblances of objects which, 
half seen through a mist, can be defined neither in 
form or dimensions: Yet this, which should have 
consigned him to early oblivion, really procured 
him immortality of fame and reverence. 


The importanee which Jefferson attached to 
the fundamental rights of the individual citi- 
zens, which the constitution of each state guar- 
anteed to all its citizens, was clearly set forth 

99.5 


in a letter to Mr. Carray in 1823:° 


I have stated that the constitutions of our several 
But 
there are certain principles in which all agree and 
which all cherish as vitally essential to the protection 
of life, liberty, property, and safety of the citizen. 

1. Freedom of religion, restricted only from acts 


States vary more or less in some particulars. 


of trespass on that of others. 


3 John Dewey, The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Winter, 1940, p. 13. 

4Paul L. Ford, ‘‘The Writings of Thomas Jef- 
ferson,’’ vol. ix, pp. 462-463. 

5Saul K. Padover (editor), ‘‘Democracy by 
Thomas Jefferson,’’ pp. 56-57. 
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2. Freedom of person, securing every one from 
imprisonment, or other bodily restraint, but by the 
laws of the land. This is effected by the well-known 
law of habeas corpus. 

3. Trial by jury, the best of all safe-guards for 
the person, the property, and the fame of every 
individual. 

4. The exclusive right of legislation and taxation 
in the representation of the people. 

5. Freedom of the press, subject only to liability 
for personal injuries. 

It is not assuming too much to believe that 
Jefferson considered these fundamental guar- 
antees to man as the pillars on which the rights 
of the individual and society should function 
in a democracy. The fact that he considered 
them as the vital elements for a democratic citi- 
zenry after working a lifetime against a mili- 
tant group opposing their adoption makes these 
basic guarantees stand out as perpetual foun- 
tains of Jeffersonian democracy. The sad com- 
mentary, however, that confronts the individual 
and society today in reference to these basic 
rights of American citizenship, is that the aver- 
age man and the average woman are little con- 
They don the 
and 


cerned about these basic rights. 
toga of American citizenship nonchantly 
give scant attention to the rights, duties, and 
responsibilities which form the backbone of Jef- 
fersonian democracy.® 

The extent to which Jefferson believed that the 
citizens should exercise their “natural rights’’ to 
govern and to participate in these functions of 
their governments was clearly stated in a letter 
written to Walter Jones in 1814. Commenting 
on a newspaper article, which Jones had pub- 
lished, Jefferson wrote :7 


. .. I would say that the people, being the only 
safe depository of power, should exercise in person, 
every function which their qualifications enable 
them to exercise, consistently with the order and 
security of society; be invested with their executive 
and legislative powers, and to act for themselves in 
the judiciary, as judges in questions of fact that 
the range of their powers ought to be enlarged. 


In this letter the essence of Jeffersonian de- 
moeracy, which was to become the goal of the 
American way of life and the emblem of Amer- 


icanism, was set forth. Democratic principles 


6 Howard E. Wilson, The Harvard Educational 
Review, January, 1941, p. 13. 
7 Ford, op. cit., p. 447. 
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of this kind made Jefferson not only the first 
great voice of democracy, but they gave ex- 
pression to a new way of life in which the 
name, Jefferson, was to be held in higher esteem 
than that of any of his contemporaries. His 
complete confidence in the power of the intelli- 
gence of the individual and society to overcome 
all obstacles in self-government was a theory 
which many prominent Americans of Jefferson’s 
day regarded with a large degree of skepticism. 

Jefferson’s contribution to the establishment 
of a classless economie society by eliminating the 
feudal principles which still survived in Vir- 
cinia in the laws of primogeniture and entail 
were so basie to economie democracy that today 
the inscription on his tombstone proudly records 
for posterity the death blow of these laws at the 
hands of the Sage of Monticello. Jefferson was 
proud that he was primarily responsible for up- 
rooting the two laws that furnished the life 
blood for a privileged artistocracy. In a letter 
to John Adams, dated October 28, 1813, Jeffer- 


son wrote :8 


. At the first session to our legislature [ Vir- 
ginia] after the Declaration of Independence, we 
passed a law abolishing entails. And this was fol- 
lowed by one abolishing the privilege of primogeni- 
ture and dividing the lands of intestates equally 
among all their children, or other representatives. 
These laws, drawn by myself, laid the ax to the foot 
of pseudo-aristocracy. 


Of all the Founding Fathers, Jefferson oceu- 
pies a pre-eminent position for his lifelong 
struggle to establish an educational program in 
his own native state in order to prepare all 
citizens to assume and exercise their duties, 
rights, and responsibilities in the kind of de- 
moeraey which Jefferson desired for the young 
republic. Jefferson believed that democracy 
and education are interdependent, and that 
from their fusion spring the happiness and 
freedom of man.® His chief end of all educa- 
tion was to equip primarily for citizenship— 
practical and useful for the individual and 
society.!° 

Jefferson did not believe that democracy could 
thrive and develop in a nation where illiteracy 

8 Ford, op. cit., Vol. 9, p. 426. 

®John S. Williams, ‘‘Thomas Jefferson—His 
Permanent Influence on American Institutions,’’ p. 


266, 
10 Ibid., p. 268. 
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existed to any large extent among the citizens. 
In 1816 he wrote a letter in which he stated 
that, “If a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free in a state of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be.’!! In a letter to 
Lafayette he said: “Ignorance and bigotry, like 
other insanities, are incapable of self-govern- 
ment.”!? 

How important Jefferson considered the con- 
tributions of a sound and practical educational 
program to the proper functioning of a truly 
democratic form of government may be realized 
by studying the contents of the last paragraph 
Jef- 
ferson refers to his bill for the more general 


of a letter written to John Adams in 1813. 


diffusion of learning. He concludes :'4 


.. . Although this law has not yet been acted on 
but in a small and inefficient degree, it is still eon- 
sidered as before the legislature [{ Virginia], with 
other bills of revised code, not yet taken up, and I 
have great hope that some patriotic spirit will, at a 
favorable moment, call it up, and make it the key- 
stone of the arch of our government. 


This last quotation speaks for itself. It is a 
challenge to all educators and statesmen in each 
of our forty-eight states. How many of our 
states have made education the keystone of the 
arch of their government? 

Only a few fundamental concepts of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy have been included in this 
article, but perhaps some of the essential ideas 
have been sifted and presented in such a way 
that Jefferson, the champion of the leaders of 
democracy who widened the orbit of democratie 
government, will little real. 
Probably no term has been more thoroughly 
distorted and plagiarized than the phrase, “Jet- 


appear a more 


fersonian Democracy.” The average citizen, and 
the reading publie in particular, should study 
The 
times demand that we become better acquainted 
with the author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the first great voice of democracy in 
A study of these fundamental prin- 


Jefferson’s concepts for democracy anew. 


America. 
ciples of Jeffersonian democracy is a small effort 
to make for the opportunity to live in a 


democracy. 

11 John C. Henderson, ‘‘Thomas Jefferson’s 
Views on Public Education,’’ p. 35. 

12 Loc. cit. 

13 Ford, op. ctt. 
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THE COUNCIL FOR DEMOCRACY PRE- 
PARES A PLAN FOR VETERAN 
RE-EDUCATION 

Tue Council for Democracy has prepared “A 
Plan for Veteran Re-edueation,” which “offers 
the following interrelated principles for general 
acceptance and appropriate support”: 

Who Should Be Eligible for Federal Government 
Aid: 

a. All members of the armed forces discharged 
or ‘relieved from active duty under honorable con- 
ditions after Deeember 7, 1941, if they have been 
in active service for at least 90 days and who, if 
having had no service outside of continental United 
States or in Alaska, shall not have been discharged 
solely on their own initiative. 

b. Members of the special service groups attached 
to the armed forees, such as WACS, WAVES, ete.; 


and officers with equivalent service of the Public 
Health Service detailed for duty with the Army or 
Navy. 


c. Members of the Merchant Marine with a sub- 
stantial period of sea service after December 6, 
1941, if holding a certificate of honorable service 
from the War Shipping Administration. 


Period of Government Aid: 

a. One school year or the equivalent, continuous 
or part-time or for such lesser time as required to 
complete a course. 

b. A further period not to exceed three additional 
school years for those who have successfully com- 
pleted the first year and by competitive tests exhibit 
promise of further genuinely useful results. 

It is believed that the number so selected for fur- 
ther educational aid should be apportioned among 
the several states, possibly upon the basis of the 
respective number of persons supplied to the armed 


forces. 


Government Payments to Educational Institutions 
Should Include: 

Customary tuition, laboratory and library fees, 
health and student-activity fees. 


What Should Be Paid Directly to Students: 

Subsistence of $50 per month; and support of 
dependent spouse, $25 per month, and for each 
dependent child, $10 per month. 


Administration: 

a. Should be centered in an Administrator of 
Servicemen’s Education in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. : 

b. General policy and supervisory direction should 


be vested in an advisory council of appropriate 
Federal officials and special presidential appointees 
to represent the public, especially the educational 
profession. 

e. State educational agencies to furnish lists of 
approved educational and training institutions. 

d. The Veterans Administration and the Treasury 
Department to be used for making payments. 


Free Student Choice of educational and training 
institutions should exist, regardless of location pro- 
viding the latter are certified by the state agencies. 


Mustering-out Pay to be suspended, as to persons 
receiving such education and training aid. 


The committee believed that the “revised 
Senate Bill 1509, more nearly than any other 
so far introduced, embodies the essential points 
of the program recommended. . . .” 

The plan is based on recommendations formu- 
lated by Ordway Tead, chairman, New York 
City Board of Higher Edueation; L. Harrison 
Layton, New York City; Philip Salisbury, ex- 
ecutive director, Sales Management; Guy E. 
Snavely, executive director, Association of 
American Colleges; Mark Starr, educational 
director, ILGWU; and George F. Zook, presi- 
dent, ACE. The offices of the committee are 
at 11 West 42d St., New York 18. 


THE AAUW RECOMMENDS DRAFTING 
WOMEN FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


KATHRYN McHate, general director, the 
American Association of University Women, 
announced, March 28, that the association by a 
mail referendum had voted in favor of drafting 
women for the women’s branches of the military 
and naval services, “provided that the need for 
such draft exists and is demonstrated by the 
War and Navy departments.” Because of the 
importance attached to the decision, the poll in- 
cluded not only the national committees on legis- 
lative program and on status of women, as pro- 
vided by the association’s usual legislative pro- 
cedure, but also the National Board of Directors, 
the state presidents, and the chairmen of state 
legislative and status-of-women committees. A 
majority of these leaders voted in favor of draft- 
ing women, if necessary, under a selective-service 


law, for the WAC, the WAVES, the SPARS, 
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the Marine Women’s Reserve, and the Army 
Nurse Corps. 

The association, it is reported, has sent a re- 
port on the subject to the secretaries of War and 
Navy, and to the chairmen of the House and 
Senate committees on military affairs, “outlin- 
ing points which eall for study with regard to 
the possibilities of drafting women, and the 
various safeguards and exemptions which should 
be provided in are drafted, as 
brought out in the course of this opinion-poll.” 

Mrs. Frances Valiant Speek, secretary to the 
Committee on Economie and Legal Status of 


vase women 


Women, said regarding this action: 

It is only consistent that the AAUW take this 
stand, since the association voted at the 1941 an- 
nual convention ‘‘continued support of the prin- 
ciple of equality for women,’’ the principle of 
equality being construed as meaning equality of 
responsibility as well as equality of rights. 


“DON’T BUY ANOTHER DEPRESSION” 

Look on February 8 earried a picture-article, 
“Don’t Buy another Depression,’ which at- 
tracted so much attention that the publishers 
have amplified the original 16 pages and re- 
printed the material in pamphlet form. The bro- 
chure contains numerous suggestions as to ways 
and means of conducting a campaign against 
overspending that are readily adaptable to 
school and college programs. It is reported that 
in some parts of the country schools have al- 
ready put on programs based on some of these 
suggestions. The article itself, with cartoons, 
photographs, reproductions of moving-picture 
strips, and outlines of radio announcements, em- 
phasizes the great dangers that confront the 
nation in the loose spending of present “easy 
money.” It is interesting to note that all the 
techniques of high-pressure salesmanship, which 
heretofore have been used to persuade people, 
by way of deferred payments, buying on install- 
ments, and extended credit, to buy beyond their 
means, are now being used to urge them not to 
buy. 

The booklet may be obtained by any organiza- 
tion or community by addressing a request to 
Look, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. The 
editors of the magazine are offering a silver 
plaque to the community or organization that 
puts on “the most comprehensive campaign 
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fighting inflation on the theme, ‘Don’t Buy an- 
other Depression.’”” Entries in the contest must 
be in the offices of the magazine by midnight, 
April 15. 

MABEL CARNEY CONTINUES HER 
WORK IN RURAL EDUCATION 
AND RACE RELATIONS 

MABEL CARNEY, widely known student of rural 
edueation and race relations, who retired last 
year as professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is continuing her work in 
these fields through research, conferences, corre- 
spondence, and lectures. A fund raised by the 
Negro alumni of Teachers College as a retire- 
ment gift, she recently announced, will be used 
for publishing a four-page bimonthly news eir- 
cular, Rural Education and Race Relations, the 
first number of which bears the date, January- 
February, 1944. 
will be to earry a brief personal message from 
the editor, annotated lists of books, bulletins, 


The general plan of each issue 


and films on rural edueation and race relations, 
and one or two special articles. The current 
number gives an account of recent developments 
in the study of rural education and race relations 
at Teachers College. The number for March- 
April will report similar developments in other 
centers. 

The retirement fund under which the circular 
is published was collected by an alumni group 
of which Walter G. Daniel, librarian, Howard 
University, was chairman, and Marie Melver, 
state supervisor of Negro elementary schools, 
North Carolina, secretary. 

Further information regarding the new pub- 
lication and its distribution may be obtained by 
addressing Dr. Carney at Marseilles (Ill.), P. O. 
Box 155. 

THE WINNERS OF THE 1944 SCIENCE 
TALENT SEARCH AWARDS 

Tue third annual Talent 
ended, March 7, with the awarding of scholar- 
ships in the sum of $11,000 to boys and girls 
The awards, 


Science Search 


from various parts of the country. 
known as the Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships, are given to young scientists chosen from 
among high-school pupils who are tested early 
in the academic year for eligibility for the con- 
test, which ends with a five-day Science Talent 
Institute in the late winter. 
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Of the 15,000 youths selected for the contest, 
40 qualified for the final test, and of these the 
following won the first four-year awards of 
$2,400 each; Anne Hagopian, age 16, 114 East 
90th Street, New York City, for the girls, and 
Charles Davidson, age 18, Fort Bridger (Wyo.), 
for the boys. 

Eight boys and girls won four-year scholar- 
ships of $400 each: 


Kenneth William Ford (17), 2549 Kingston 
Road, Cleveland Heights (Ohio); Murray Gersten- 
haber (16), 2350 Creston Avenue, New York City; 
Lionel Francis Jaffe (15), 25 Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.); Rodman Jenkins (14), Fort 
McClellan (Ala.); Robert Harry Kraichnan (15), 
507 Waring Road, Elkins Park (Pa.); Irving Wil- 
liam Rozian (17), 413 Granet Avenue, E, Hazel 
Park (Mich.); Mary Ruth Bond (17), Milton (N. 
Y.); Naney Agnes Durant (15), 708 Pendleton 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 


In addition to the above awards, the judges 
also awarded 25 one-year scholarships of $25 
each, and chose as alternates one boy and one 
girl for each of the first prizes and three alter- 
nates for the $400 scholarships. The latter were 
given an award of $200 each. Scholarships will 
be held in trust until after the war for recipients 
who are unable to use them immediately because 
of call to military service. 


SUMMER SESSIONS AND WORKSHOPS 
FOR 1944 

Or the many plans that are being made for 
special courses and workshops at colleges and 
universities for the coming summer, the follow- 
ing are among those reaching the offices of 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY: 

At Wellesley College, Margaret Mead, well- 
known anthropologist, will direct the Wellesley 
School of Community Affairs for six weeks. 
Classes will be offered in “three separate but 
related two-week periods,” beginning June 29. 
The program will be built about the theme, “Cul- 
tural Differences within the American Com- 
munity.” For information and a detailed pros- 
pectus, address Edith R. West, executive secre- 
tary, Wellesley College. 

An Inter-American Education Workshop will 
be held at the University of Denver, June 19- 
July 21. The project is sponsored by the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and the university and will employ “specialists 
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having practical experience in the field of inter- 
American relations and education.” Teachers, 
librarians, social workers, school administrators, 
and other community workers are especially in- 
vited to participate in the workshop program. 
Approximately “20 scholarships, covering tui- 
tion and a small stipend toward expenses, will 
be available to qualified persons.” Information 
about the workshop and the scholarships may be 
secured by writing to Wilhelmina Hill, director 
of the workshop. 

Six $50 scholarships or four $75 scholarships 
are being awarded by the United Air Lines to 
summer-session students at the University of 
Colorado. These are for the use of grade and 
high-school teachers and will be given on the 
basis of “superior teaching and leadership abil- 
ity; considerable interest in the services that 
aviation is rendering our war effort and will 
render ...in the postwar age; an active desire 
to make a worth-while contribution to education 
for the age of flight; and... need for financial 
help... .” Persons interested in making appli- 
sation for the scholarships may write to the Col- 
lege of Edueation, University of Colorado. 

Workshop and laboratory methods as applied 
to postwar planning, social implications of avi- 
ation, educational measurement and appraisal, 
and the social studies will be the “highlight of 
the summer session” at Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity, July 3-August 12. Scholarships for 
aviation education have been made available 
through the co-operation of W. A. Wheatley, 
director of school and college service, United 
Air Lines. The university will maintain a 
Spanish house and a French house in connec- 
tion with courses in the department of Romance 
languages. Twenty-four professional courses in 
musie education will be offered in addition to 
individual instruction in instrumental and vocal 
music. O. Richard Wessells, head of the depart- 
ment of business education, will offer two new 
courses: methods and materials in teaching office 
practice and methods of merchandising, sales- 
manship, and distributive education. 

The summer session at Hampton Institute 
(Va.), June 20-August 18, will center atten- 
tion on the needs of its students and the com- 
munities from which they come. Special insti- 
tutes on homemaking, personality development, 
and race relations are also being planned, as 
well as seven workshops. 
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Among the seven departments offering courses 
at Mills College (Calif.), beginning June 30, are 
La Maison Francaise, Chung Kuo Yuan (China 
House), and Casa Pan Americana. Rudolph 
Schevill, director of Casa Pan Americana, will 
conduct courses in Spanish; Julian Green, Paris- 
born American novelist, will lecture on novel- 
writing and contemporary French diaries; and 
Dong Kingman, Chinese watereolorist, will di- 
vide his time between the department of art and 
Chung Kuo Yuan. 

The Nursery Training School of Boston offers 
a three-month course (May 1-July 29) and a 
six-week June 21-July 29. 
Courses have been devised to help meet the in- 


summer session, 
creased need for trained teachers in nursery 
schools and child-care centers. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
(Houghton) will add a three-year laboratory- 
technician curriculum this summer. The Board 
of Control approved the measure at its March 
meeting, “since comprehensive studies had shown 
a wide-spread demand for women laboratory 
The curriculum fits the student 


, 


technicians.’ 
for a final year of training at a hospital or at a 
college offering a degree in medical technology. 

W. G. Friedrich, dean of the faeulty, Val- 
paraiso (Ind.) University, has announced that 
registration for the summer semester (May 9- 
August 27) will begin May 8. An intrasession 
for high-school pupils graduating in the spring 
will start, July 3. “These registrants will be 
allowed to carry one half the normal number of 
hours for one semester and will therefore be able 
to complete the term’s work in eight weeks.” 

Special features of the University of Chicago 
Workshop will be sections on inter-American 
education and aviation education. Ralph W. 
Tyler, chairman of the department of education, 
is director of the workshop, which will include 
courses in elementary and secondary education 
and human development. A limited number of 
scholarships paying either full or half tuition 
are available. Further information may be 
secured by writing to James B. Enochs, execu- 
tive secretary of the workshop, Chicago 37. 


WARTIME HANDICAPS AND ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF BRITAIN’S LOWER 
SCHOOLS 

AccorRDING to a bulletin, “British Schools and 
the War,” recently issued by the British Infor- 
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mation Services, no fewer than 970 publie ele- 
mentary-school buildings and 133  seeondary- 
school buildings have been destroyed or seri- 
ously damaged by enemy attack. Some school 
premises have also been taken over for the 
armed forces or civil-defense services. Under 
war conditions it has been impossible to pro- 
vide new school buildings, “except for a few 
Camp Boarding Schools,” econstrueted in rural 
areas to house evacuated pupils. Another seri- 
ous result of the war has been the drastie eut- 
ting-down of The 
shortage, in itself, creates a difficult problem, 


school equipment. paper 
and “even pens are in short supply.” 

Although 20,000 teachers have joined the 
armed forces, the ratio of pupils to teachers in 
both elementary and secondary schools is about 
the same as before the war. Men teachers are 
deferred from national service at the age of 35; 
headmasters, at the age of 30; while women 
teachers “are not liable for conscription or ae- 
cepted for other forms of national service.” 
“Women who had married are being ealled back, 
and retired or refugee teachers are also rein- 
forcing the teaching body.” 

Especially significant is the following state- 


ment: 


The aim in the schools has been to keep edueca- 
tion as normal as possible and to keep their stand- 
ards, either academie or practical, up to their pre- 
war level. It is felt that the function of the school 
is to teach the child those things which are the 
foundation of a happy and useful life and to pre- 
pare him for responsible citizenship. For this an 
all-round training is as necessary now as before the 
war. War work undertaken by children should be 
their own voluntary effort, undertaken outside of 
the 27-hour school week. All youth war activities, 
such as the Girls’ Training Corps, the various boys’ 
training corps, the work on the land, ete., take place 
in free time. Whatever war work is done in con- 
nection with the school, for instance, in the work- 
shop . .. and in the gardens and grounds of rural 
schools, is of the type which can be conveniently 
adapted to curricular subjects. Teachers, of course, 
take every opportunity of encouraging the children 
to do their share of war work. But on the whole the 
schools are expected still to devote themselves pri- 
marily to the work of training the youth of the 
country to become educated and responsible citizens. 


The Information Papers of the British Infor- 
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mation Service are available on request ad- 
dressed to one of the service’s offices: 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City; 1336 New York 


VoL. 59, No. 1528 


Avenue, NW, Washington, D. C.; 360 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 260 California 
Street, San Francisco. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

MarGareET L. OsGoop, assistant dean of wo- 
men, Ohio University (Athens), has been ap- 
pointed director of social activities, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. Miss Osgood, who as- 
sumed her new duties, April 1, will occupy a 
post similar to that of dean of women and will 
serve in the department of mathematics. The 
university has been without a dean of women 
since last August, when Gertrude D. Peabody 
was granted leave of absence to accept a com- 
mission as lieutenant (s.g.) in the WAVES. 
Dr. Peabody will return to the deanship when 
she has completed her term in the service. 


CuarLes H. A. Bropny, probation officer of 
Hudson County (N. J.), has been elected super- 
intendent of Hudson County Parental School 
to sueceed the late Harry Richard Untereiner, 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
cIETY, May 16, 1942. 


Austin H. Turney, professor of education, 
University of Kansas, has been appointed di- 
rector of the newly created office of voeational 
guidance, which will have charge of giving mod- 
ern scientific aptitude tests and advising stu- 
The center 
is designed to meet “one of the great needs of 


dents on the basis of the results. 


the postwar period.” 

Avucust C. Krey, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed chair- 
man of the department to sueceed the late Lester 
B. Shippee, whose death was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, February 19. 


James M. CLINE, associate professor of Eng- 
lish and chairman of the department, University 
of California (Berkeley), has been appointed 
professor of English, Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Kart D. Woop, former head of the depart- 
ment of aeronautical engineering, Purdue Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of aero- 


nautical engineering, University of Colorado. 
He will assume his new duties, July 1. 


A REPORT of the following changes in staff at 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts (Ames) was sent to ScHoo. AND Society 
by Edward S. Allen, associate professor of 
mathematics, March 29: Elisabeth Armour Cur- 
tiss, assistant professor of economies, Wellesley 
College, has been appointed associate professor 
of economics and sociology; Alden R. Winter, 
on leave of absence from the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, will serve as research associate professor of 
poultry husbandry for the next nine months; 
Gustav M. Watkins, of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, has been appointed re- 
search associate professor of botany and plant 
pathology, Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; and Odell Julander, extension associate in 
forestry, has resigned to become chief forester 
at the University of Arkansas. 


Frepveric A. BuSHEE, who until his retirement 
a few years ago was head of the department of 
economics, political science, and sociology, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, has returned to give a course 
in economics under the Navy V-12 program. 


GLapA B. WALKER has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of fine arts, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Mary Etvira WEEKS, associate professor of 
chemistry, University of Kansas, has been ap- 
pointed research associate in scientifie litera- 
ture, Wayne University (Detroit), to be in 
charge of research service for the recently ac- 
quired Kresge-Hooker Seientifie Library. 

Amy Mapet Erickson has been appointed 
instructor in nursing education, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

LeaH AGNES HANCOCK was recently ap- 
pointed instructor in home economies, Temple 
University. 


Mary Scorr SKINKER has been appointed to 


and 





ik isan aBet 
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the staff of chemistry and biology, Miss Beard’s 
School, Orange, N. J. 


MARGARET OLDROYD Hype has been appointed 
teacher of science, Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

CaroL CATHAY TuTTLE, teacher of English, 
Hartridge School (Plainfield, N. J.), has been 
appointed “as a term teacher” in the American 
Collegiate Institute, Izmir, Turkey. 

Forrest H. KirKPATRICK, dean of students, 
Bethany (W. Va.) College, who is on leave of 
absence for service with the RCA Manufactur- 
ing Company, is now in charge of personnel 
administration for the seven plants of the cor- 
poration. He is responsible for “developing the 
organized structure, procedures, and policies for 
the personnel department in each plant and for 
the over-all co-ordination and leadership in this 
field.” 

ALLAN Nevins, DeWitt Clinton professor of 
history, Columbia University, has been named 
president of the Books across the Sea Society 
in America. The society was founded in Eng- 
land in 1941 to show the British people “how 
their counterparts in America live and work.” 
The American branch is intended to give Amer- 
icans “a true picture of English culture and 
civilization.” 

Routanp L. Beck, director of the demonstra- 
tion school, Central State College (Edmond, 
Okla.), has been granted leave of absence for 
the duration of the war to serve as chief, Re- 
search, Testing, and Efficiency Ratings Unit, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers for the Army, 
War Department. 


Troyer S. ANDERSON, professor of history, 
the State University of Iowa, has been granted 
leave of absence for the duration to take a civ- 
ilian post in the historical branch of the general 
staff of the War Department. Jack T. John- 
son, assistant professor of political science, has 
also been given leave for the duration to enter 
the Navy School of Military Intelligence and 
Oriental Languages, Boulder, Colo. Professor 
Johnson will make an intensive study of the 
Russian language and the Russian area. 


J. Mervin ROSENBERGER, vice-president, 
Smith, Kline and French, Ine., Philadelphia, 
was elected a trustee of the Philadelphia Col- 
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Mareh 27, to 


Trustees re-elected for 


lege of Pharmacy and Science, 


serve for three years. 
a similar period were W. Wilson MeNeary and 
Colonel Samuel P. Wetherill, of Philadelphia, 
and Joseph Rosin, vice-president, Merck and 
Company, Rahway, N. J. Ivor Griffith was re- 
elected president of the college. 


ALFRED L. NELSON, chairman of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, Wayne University, was 
elected president of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts, and Letters at the recent 49th 
annual meeting of that organization. 


SIDNEY Owens, for the past four years state 
director of vocational edueation, Nebraska, has 
been appointed to the division of visual eduea- 
S. Office of Education. G. F. Leib- 
Sidney 


tion, U. 
endorfer, 
(Nebr.), has sueceeded Mr. Owens. 


superintendent of schools, 


Ernest V. HOoLuis, whose appointment as 
senior specialist in higher education, U. 8S. Office 
of Edueation, was reported in ScHoOoL AND 
Society, February 26, has been advanced to the 
rank of principal specialist in higher education. 
His immediate assignment is “to encourage and 
assist colleges and universities throughout the 
nation with their studies of war and postwar 
problems.” 

Mary AGNES GorpoN has been appointed 
statistician for the North Dakota State Depart- 
ment of Health. 


Mrs. Howarp Crospsy has been elected super- 
intendent of schools, Cowlitz County (Wash.), 
to sueceed H. H. Cobain, who has accepted the 
superintendency at Wilbur. 

RowaNeETTA ALLEN has succeeded the late 
Mary Kemp as supervisor of elementary schools, 
Prince Georges County, Md. 

Henry M. Guyy, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Portland (Ore.), will succeed John F. 
Cramer as superintendent of schools, Eugene, 
July 1, 
AND Society by C. C. Harvey, superintendent 
Dr. Cramer’s appointment 


according to an item sent to SCHOOL 


of schools, Nyssa. 
as director of general extension for the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education was reported 
in these columns, January 15. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Howarp J. Kester have sue- 
ceeded Rossa B. Cooley and Grace B. House as 
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co-principals of Penn School, St. Helena Island, 
S.C. The Misses Cooley and House had directed 
the school, which is the oldest school for Negroes 
in the United States and regarded by many as 
“the best example of community-direeted edu- 
cation in the world,” for the past forty years. 
WILLIAM N. 


supervisor of 
Bluffs, Iowa. 


Matony has been appointed 


elementary education, Council 


Arcuiké B. Grimes, superintendent of schools, 
Monticello (Iowa), has been elected to the super- 
intendency at Boone (Iowa) to succeed the late 
H. J. 


in June. 


van Ness. Mr. Grimes will assume office 


Fannige W. Dunn, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was re- 
tired, February 1. 


Cart BricKEN, director, School of Musie, 
University of Wisconsin, has asked to be re- 
lieved of his administrative duties, June 1. He 
will continue as a member of the staff and as 
director of the university’s orchestra. 


AuicE McCormack, chief of the Bureau of 
Apportionment, New York State Education De- 
partment, April 


retired, 1, after twenty-six 


years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

MarGaret Ruiter KeE.uey, helping teacher, 
state department of edueation, Vermont, died, 
March 21. 

W. O. Payne, professor of history and di- 
rector of athletics, University of Georgia, died, 
March 24, at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. 
Payne joined the staff of the university in 1908 
as assistant professor of history and attained 
a full professorship in 1919. In 1932, he was 
named faculty chairman of athleties and in 1937, 
director of athletics. 

Grace ANNIE Hii, professor of French, 
Wayne University, died, March 25, in her seven- 
tieth year. Miss Hill had served as instructor 
in French (1897-99), School for Girls (Waban, 
Mass.); teacher of French (1900-15), Central 
High School, Detroit; head of the department 
of French (1915-19), Detroit Junior College; 
and professor of French and head of the de- 
partment (since 1919), Wayne University. In 
recognition of her work in promoting amicable 
relations between the United States and France 
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during World War I and for her eare of French 
war orphans, the French government awarded 
her the Medaille de la Reconnaissance Franegaise 
(1920) and the Palmes Academiques (1924) 
and in 1936 named her a chevalier, Légion 
d’Honneur. 


THE REVEREND Herbert LocKWoop WILLETT, 
professor emeritus of Oriental languages and 
literatures, the University of Chicago, died, 
March 27, at the age of seventy-nine years. 
Dr. Willett, who was a minister of the Church 
of the Disciples of Christ and was considered 
an authority on the Talmud, had served as in- 
structor in Bible (1893-95), Ann Arbor; acting 
dean and head (1894-96) and dean (1896 
1921), Disciples Division House, the University 
of Chicago; and in the university, assistant in 
Semitie languages (1896-97), instruetor (1897- 
1900), assistant professor of Semitie languages 
and literatures (1900-09), associate professor 
(1909-15), and professor of Oriental languages 
and literatures, 1915-29. 


STEPHEN BuTLeR LEACOCK, retired professor 
of political eeonomy, McGill University (Mon- 
treal), died, Mareh 28. Dr. Leacock, who was 
seventy-four years old at the time of his death, 
was born in England, but went to Canada while 
still a child. In 1901, he became a member of 
the staff of McGill University and in 1908 was 
named to a professorship and the headship of 
the department of political economy. Dr. Lea- 
eock was well known as the author of many 
humorous books and essays as well as for his 
books on history, political economy, and biog- 
raphy. Although he retired from active teach- 
ing in 1936, he continued his writing, having 
contributed a review to The New York Times, 
January 23, 1944, which on the same date car- 
ried a review of his own latest book. 


CuHancey JupAy, retired professor of lim- 
nology, University of Wisconsin, died, March 
29, at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Juday 
had served the university from 1908 until his 
retirement (1941) as lecturer (1908-31), di- 
rector of the limnology laboratory at Trout 
Lake (1925-41), and professor of limnology, 
1931-41. 


Ristnc L. Morrow, acting dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, University of Maine, died, 
March 31. Dr. Morrow, who was forty-three 
years old at the time of his death, joined the 
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staff of the university in 1934 as an instructor 
in the diplomatic history of the United States. 
In 1942 he was promoted from an assistant pro- 
fessorship to an associate professorship and in 
the same year was named acting dean. 


JARVIS KEILEY, assistant professor of English, 
City College (New York), died, April 2, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. Professor Keiley 
joined the staff in 1904 as an instructor and 
was named assistant professor of English in 
1924. 


THE Reverend A. B. Rupp, professor of 
(Va.), died, 


April 3, at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. 


Bible, University of Richmond 


Rudd, who had served as a Baptist missionary 
in Mexico for twenty-five years and in Puerto 
Rico for fifteen years, assumed the professor- 
ship at the university in 1926. 


Coming Events 

Five colleges in Pittsburgh will sponsor an 
Institute on Inter-American Affairs, April 13- 
15. Mary M. Cannon, chief, Inter-American 
Women’s Department of 
Labor, will open the institute with an address 
at a luncheon in the Schenley Hotel. 
evening, Max Winkler, professor of economics, 
City College (New York), will speak in the 
lecture hall of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Other speakers will be heard on the 
following day, and a series of teacher confer- 


Division, Bureau, 


In the 


ences will close the meetings on April 15. 


ARTHUR E. Murpny, professor of philosophy, 
University of Illinois, is chairman of a com- 
mittee in charge of a conference on “The Aims 
and Methods of Liberal Edueation” to be held 
at the university, April 14-15. 
speakers scheduled are William DeVane, dean, 
Yale College; M. H. Ingraham, dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, University of Wisconsin; and 
Gordon Watkins, dean, College of Letters and 
Sciences, University of California, Los Angeles. 


Among the 


THe 24th annual National Boys and Girls 
Week will be observed throughout the country, 
April 29—-May 6. The week “deserves the serious 
attention and active co-operation of all who are 
interested in the welfare of youth,” especially 
in view of the “unprecedented rise in juvenile 
delinquency and the wartime dislocation of the 
normal life of boys and girls.” 
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Other Items 

Joun W. Beatriz, dean, School of Musie, 
Northwestern University, has reported on “a 
unique experiment in musie¢ education,” in which 
children, seven to nine years of age, living in 
(Ill.), Wichita 


(N. Y.), and other cities, are “helping to edit 


Evanston (Kans.), Rochester 
nine books on basie musie¢ instruction for chil- 
dren.” The first of the books has come from the 
press, two volumes will appear in May, and the 


Each 
song is tried out with children of the group for 


others will be ready in the spring of 1945. 


which it is intended before it appears in the 


collection. In this way, Dean Beattie says, the 
children “are the editors of these books.” Asso- 
ciated with Dr. Beattie on the project are Jose- 
phine Wolverton, assistant professor of music 
education, Northwestern University; Howard 
Hinga, assistant professor of musie education, 
School of Musie 
Grace V. Wilson, supervisor of music for the 


schools of Wichita. 


Eastman (Rochester); and 


UnpeER the direction of Paul R. Hanna, pro- 
fessor of education, Stanford University, a staff 
of 25 persons has started “a six-month project 
which involves gathering material on aviation 
suitable for inclusion in textbooks and courses 
of study at elementary- and junior-high-school 
levels.” The university was given the assign- 
ment after the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
“had been deluged with requests from textbook 
writers for aviation materials.”” Roscoe B. Ban- 
eroft, of the CAA staff in Washington, is serv- 
ing as chief consultant; Lorraine Sherer, for- 
merly director of curriculum in the public 
schools of Los Angeles, is co-ordinator of re- 
search. Members of the university staff who are 
serving as chief consultants are Norman Fenton, 
professor of edueation (guidance and health) ; 
Daniel M. Mendelowitz, assistant professor of 
art and education (arts); Lucien B. Kinney, 
associate professor of education (arithmetic) ; 
R. Will Burnett, assistant professor of educa- 
tion (science) ; Holland deW. Roberts, associate 
professor of education (language arts); and I. 
James Quillen, associate professor of education 
(social studies). 


A. H. Meyer, head of the department of 
geography and geology, Valparaiso (Ind.) Uni- 
versity, has begun work on a “detailed map of 
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northern Indiana and Illinois as the region ex- 
isted in 1834 at the time of the first survey.” 
The construction of a series of such maps is 
being planned to show the development of the 
section “from a forested marshland to the 
present highly concentrated industrial and agri- 


cultural region.” 
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L. C. Puant, former head of the department 
of mathematies, Michigan State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science, whose retirement 
was reported in ScHoot anpD Society, October 
23, 1943, recently presented to the college a gift 
of $3,000, “income from which is to be used for 
scholarships to students of mathematies.” 


Correspondence ... 





THE FOUNDATION OF THE ABBEY OF 
FULDA, 744 A. D. 
To THE Epivor: 

CAN one date be added to the admirable list 
of centennial years (ScHooL AND Society, De- 
cember 25, 1943)? In 744, St. Boniface, the 
Apostle to the Germans, founded the Abbey of 
Fulda, one of the great centers of culture in the 
Middle Ages. Today Fulda stands as a symbol 
of the Church’s protest against the educational 
systems of National Socialism. 

HERMANN S. FIcKE 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 

UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE, 
DuBuQuUE, Iowa 


A CASE OF MISAPPLIED ENTHUSIASM 
IN EDUCATIONAL POSTWAR 
PLANNING 

A GROWING interest in postwar planning for 
the higher learning appears to be developing in 
While some of the 
recommendations now appearing may be a bit 


the professional literature. 


premature and may actually seem silly in the 
light of actual postwar conditions, the signs are 
none the less encouraging. Taking a lesson from 
events in the recent past, educators are deter- 
mined that when the time comes for action their 
trousers will at least be no lower than half-mast. 

In the midst of such literature, however, one 
encounters too frequently expressions which sug- 
gest that for the higher learning a house-clean- 
ing is not enough. What is needed is a whole 
new house! Such an article is the one by Com- 
mander F. K. Elder, U.S.N. (retired), in ScHooL 
AND Society, October 2, 1943. The article bears 
the cheery title: “Chaos in Edueation—the Lib- 
eral Arts.” 

In this article it would appear that the higher 
learning as we know it is in a state of intellee- 
tual bankruptey. Like most articles if its kind, 


however, the author, having riddled the present 
system, goes little further in providing a suitable 
substitute than to say in effect, “Boys, let’s do 
something about it.” All of which shows an ex- 
cellent spirit of camaraderie, but offers little real 
help. Aside from attempting to maneuver the 
reader into accepting the idea that the inex- 
orable turn of the eycle has once more brought 
mathematies and science into the driver’s seat 
and that curricula should prepare themselves 
accordingly, any real recommendations are con- 
spicious by their absence. 

The present writer’s quarrel is not with the 
commander’s vagueness. Rather it is with the 
extent to which he sees the need for purging 
the higher learning of its existing infirmities. 
More specifically, the writer is opposed to the 
idea that the higher learning is best described 
as being chaotie. 

The word, “chaos,” used as the commander has 
applied it, is reminiscent of a scene in the movie 
version of “Abraham Lincoln of Illinois.” The 
hero, young Abe, in quelling a mob bent on a 
lynching, points out rather whimsiecally that 
while death by hanging is indeed a punishment 
it is so very, very “permanent.” That is the 
way with the word “chaos”—it is so permanent, 
so complete. There is no room for exception, 
or compromise. Now the commander could have 
criticized the higher learning and kept it on a 
scholarly plane by maintaining that something 
is rotten in the state of, say, Maine or Vermont. 
Such a criticism would have localized the infee- 
tion. Or he could have come down to sea level 
and remarked simply that the higher learning 
“smells.” This might have left the impression 
that maybe with a wind shift things would take 
a turn for the better. Instead, he closes the door 
to all avenues of eseape by labeling the whole 
institutionalized function chaotie. Whereupon 
the lay reader is foreed to conclude that every- 
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body has been kidding everybody else, that no- 
body really knows anything! 

This evaluation of the present status of the 
higher learning is hardly fair. Unfair because 
it ignores completely the splendid achievements 
which the higher learning already has made. As 
Edward S. Evenden recently pointed out, one 
has only to examine the record over the past 25 
years to appreciate the developments which have 
taken place within the ranks of the teaching pro- 
fession.! Also, at no time in the history of edu- 
cation has the value of the individual learner 
been as high as it is now. True, some zealous 
thinkers may have overdone this a bit, but that 
is to be expeeted. Also, at no time in the history 
of edueation have the tools of the higher learn- 
ing been made available to so many. Those who 
would substitute an aristocracy of intellect for 
an aristocracy of blood have found this so. Also, 
at no time in the history of education have the 
collection and dissemination of crosseurrents of 
ideologies made more possible the exercise of 
intelligent choice and decision. The comparisons 
need not end here! 

The trouble with Commander Elder is that he 
suffers from one or more of at least three ail- 
ments common to a considerable number of edu- 
eators. 

First, there are some teachers who suffer from 
an Either-Or complex. From the platform the 
edueator may speak in the spirit of brotherhood 
and compromise, but in his heart of hearts he 
has no place for arbitration. It is or it isn’t! 
The search is always for the solution; the cleav- 
age between the right and the wrong way is 
sharp and bright; there is no mistaking the two. 
Because this is true, there is always fresh skir- 
mishing over such battle-searred issues as science 
versus art, prescription versus election, transfer 
of training and mental discipline. The verdict 
is always the same: no decision. But the com- 
batants never discourage. After dressing their 
wounds and resting a bit they are always ready 
to re-engage the enemy. It is a fight to the finish 
and whoever suggests otherwise is a “carpet- 
bagger.” 

Second, in an honest effort to improve their 
profession some educators let their criticisms get 
out of hand. What starts out as intelligent and 


1 Evenden, E. S., The Educational Record, 24: 
334-344; October, 1943. 
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restrained self-examination sometimes develops 
into a pure ease of assault and battery. It is 
something like a hunting dog who starts out for 
quail and ends up chasing rabbits! A case of 
misapplied enthusiasm! It has always been a 
great mystery why edueators attack so vigor- 
ously their own oceupation. Whether, as one 
correspondence-school psychiatrist has explained, 
“Tt is due to a strain of neurosis,” or whether 
it is an earnest striving for perfectionism, or 
whether it is Just pure cussedness, the practice 
goes on. 

Third, there is a hint of martyrdom in the 
make-up of many edueators—a tendency to bare 
their breasts to slings and shafts which perhaps 
should at least be shared by others. In aceept- 
ing full responsibility for the ills and vieissi- 
tudes besetting mankind, such edueators do 
everyone an injustice, including themselves. 
For in so accepting they oversimplify the social 
processes and place a price upon education as 
an institutionalized function which it cannot 
possibly redeem. “Hitch your wagon to a star” 
is a commendable motto for high-school grad- 
uating classes, but pursued too seriously this 
same motto ean produce disastrous overtones. 

In this connection Commander Elder states :* 

The foundations on which we have erected our 
learning in the past seem to be crumbling, proving 
themselves inadequate for the task that we now 
demand of them. Should we content ourselves with 
a frenzied examination of the ruins? 

Those are ominous words. Reading them the 
lay reader cannot help but conclude that, if the 
edueators themselves say so, then the educa- 
tional state of the nation is indeed in a bad 
way. How much better and how much nearer 
the truth would it have been if the commander 
had said that great improvements need to be 
made in the higher learning. Then he would 
have deseribed a condition which the higher 
learning could and would accept. 

Improvement in the higher learning is needed. 
It is needed also in medicine, law, theology—in 
any oeeupation which seeks to bring about social 
advancement. But such improvement ean and 
will come about only as we make full use of the 
great reservoirs of the accomplishments which 
present and past generations of educators al- 
ready have made; only as we, as educators, 


2 Op. cit., p. 244. 
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pledge our faith and loyalty to the best that 
already has been built up. The higher learning 
has not achieved all that it might. But, on the 
other hand, neither has the higher learning failed 


miserably, nor become chaotic. Any postwar 


io. . ee 
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planning which holds otherwise will only retard 
the development of the whole social structure.* 


LIEUTENANT, USNR, H. M. Larrerty 
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THE WESLEY REPORT ON AMERICAN 
HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


American History in Sciools and Colleges: The 
Report of the Committee on American His- 
tory in Schools and Colleges of the American 
Historical Association, The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, [and] The National 
Council for the Social Studies: Edward B. 
Wesley, Director of the Committee. xii + 148 
pp. New York: Maemillan. 1944. $1.25. 
“Do Americans know their own history?” 

The answer of this committee, based upon a 

significant multiple test, is that some Americans 

do know some American history. The groups 
reported in the summary of results included 

1,332 high-school students, 529 military stu- 

dents, 200 social-studies teachers, 107 adults 

selected from “Who’s Who in America,” and 

929 other 

teachers, with scores ranging from 11 to 62, 

led the procession by a slight margin over the 

delegates from “Who’s Who” and the high- 
school students brought up the rear with scores 
ranging from zero to 54 (p. 10). The econclu- 
sion of the committee is that “at any one level 

much may be taught, less will learned, and a 

great deal will subsequently be forgotten” (p. 

12) and “that Americans must repeatedly be 

exposed to their own history in school, in eol- 

lege, and in adult life if they are to know it and 
use it” (p. 13). A chapter of ten pages ex- 
plains why Americans should know their own 


selected adults. The social-studies 


history. Several chapters are devoted to sur- 
veys and criticism of past and present offerings 
in American history in schools, in colleges, and 
beyond the The findings refute 
recent allegations that American history is being 
neglected in schools. In elementary and junior 
high schools the enrollment in American history 
approaches 100 per cent of all the pupils; in 
senior high schools the percentage is so high 
“that the committee sees no need to urge any 


classroom. 


’ 


change in programs.” In colleges, however, the 
percentage of students enrolled in American 
history courses is small, and colleges are urged 
to raise it (p. 43). The college problem, the 
social-studies teacher, and public-opinion and 
history teachers receive due attention. The re- 
port ends with an excellent summary of conclu- 
sions in categorical form, and an appendix ear- 
ries the test which was used, with detailed 
results. 

The chief defect found by the committee in 
present offerings in American history is a lack 
of differentiation of content for different stages 
of instruction. In schools pupils meet American 
history at three different levels but usually the 
content seems to be about the same, and those 
who take American history in college meet again 
what seems to be about the same content. This 
defect has many times been pointed out by 
others who would heartily agree with the com- 
mittee that the overlapping “lessens or destroys 
the interest of most pupils” (p. 69). The com- 
mittee, taking account of “the maturity of 
pupils, the competence of teachers, and the 
nature of history,” arrives at the following dif- 
ferentiated major themes: Middle Grades—How 
People Live; Junior High School—The Build- 
ing of the Nation; Senior High School—A 
Democratie Nation in a World Setting; College 
Level—American Civilization. The themes for 
schools are elaborated in outlines of topies and 
lists of representative dates and representative 
persons, and these topies, dates, and persons are 
recommended “as the core of content for all 
schools in the United States,” the irreducible 
minimum which all Americans should learn (pp. 
74-81). 

Thirty years ago there was much anxious 
searching for “minimal essentials” in the vari- 

3 NoTE: The opinions expressed in this article are 
those of the author and are not to be construed as 


those of the Navy Department or of the naval 
service at large—AUTHOR. 


~~ 
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The idea of fixed and 
enduring essentials was, however, soon made 
obsolete by the magie of the functional ap- 
proach. The idea is now revived. The mini- 
mum content suggested by the committee “is 


ous school subjects. 


designed to consist of the enduring elements of 
American history” and is to serve as a fixed 
core (p. 74). 
history should be confined to this core. 


It is not proposed that American 
Many 
ways of expanding and enriching the core are 
suggested by the committee. There is also toler- 
ance of other views. The committee “approves 
experimental attempts to combine, integrate, or 
unify various elements from all the subjects” 
in the social-studies fields and condemns only 
“the mislabeling of courses” (p. 61). 

To those who believe that American history 
should be treated as history and that there are 
things which all Americans should hold in com- 
the committee’s will make a 
strong appeal. To real “minifidians” the seope 
of the ecommittee’s core will be shocking. The 
topies are so broad that they may easily seem 
to cover about all that is now in textbooks and 
It would be interesting to 


mon core idea 


considerably more. 
tabulate the present textbook materials which 
are actually excluded from the committee’s core. 
With the functional approach to school subjects 


now, more than ever before, dominating the edu-} 
cational world, the courage of the committee is, | 


in any event, to be commended. 

The committee has proposed a program and 
this no doubt will be regarded as the outstanding 
feature of the report. The progam has the 
merit of involving no serious break with pres- 
ent offerings in American history. The differ- 
entiation of themes is in advance of general 
practice but any difficulty of adjustment to its 
requirements is probably already in course of 
removal by enterprising writers of textbooks. 
The danger is that the topics, dates, and persons 
will suggest only a miscellaneous collection of 
information assumed to be valid and ealling 
only for the exercise of memory. In the body 
of the report there is clear and repeated ad- 
voeacy of training in the historical method and 
of so presenting American history as to show 
Such 


development and continuity. historical 


ideas are ineluded in the admirable lists of skills 
to be eultivated which follow each of the out- 
But the outlines themselves convey no 


lines. 
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hint of the historical method and are not them 
selves examples of development and continuity. 
The precepts of the committee are excellent but 
they need more specific examples to make them 
effective. In the body of the report there is 
repeated emphasis upon keeping in view the 
relations between American history and world 
history. But such relations are directly sug- 
gested by only one of the major topics. Further 
relations are left to be discovered by the teacher 
or, as suggested earlier in the report (p. 63), by 
requiring all high-school pupils to take world 
history as a separate study. Dividing history 
into separate subjects for separate study is in 
line with American tradition, and few American 
schools have ever had a continuous unified course 
in history that cut through subject divisions. 
The committee’s core of content emphasizes 
American history as a separate subject and 
leaves it in essential isolation in spite of the best 
of intentions to give it a world setting. To 
expect more from a special report on American 
under existing conditions, 


history would, 


searcely be fair. The impressive sponsorship 
and distinguished membership of the committee 
should, and doubtless will, give the report wide 
circulation, and with all discount of its plan of 
differentiation, which is neither very successful 
as differentiation nor very easy to defend either 
on educational or on historical grounds, the re- 
port abounds in suggestions that would certainly 
improve the teaching of American history. 
Henry JOHNSON 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF HIsTORY, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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ALLEN, EDWIN Brown, DIS MALY, and S. HERBERT 

STARKEY, JR. Vital Mathematics. Pp. vii+ 
456+ xxii. Macmillan. 1944. $1.80. 


This book, for the upper grades of the senior high 
school, purposes to provide an understanding of the 
rudiments of the mathematical disciplines commonly 
taught in the elementary and secondary schools. 


BARUCH, BERNARD M., and JOHN M. HANcocK. Re- 
port on War and Post-War Adjustment Policies. 
Pp. iv+108. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 1944. 20¢; quantity rates. 








Rorschach’s Test. I. Basie 


Processes. Pp. xiii+ 223. Grune and Stratton. 
1944. $33.50 

4 reference book for the student and specialist alike. 
The reader “sits at the side of an expert and watches 
him score literally thousands of detailed and indi- 
vidual responses while he points out his reason for 
scoring a given response as he does and why he does 
not score it differently 

« 

Bow.ey, Acatua H Guiding the Normal Child— 
A Guide for Parents, Teachers, Students, and 
Others Pp. xv 174, Philosophical Library, 
15 East 40th. St., New York. 1943. $3.00. 
Describe the normal growth and development. of 


children from birth to adolescence, indicating when 
and how difliculties occur and how they may best 


be handled 


- 
EDW ART MARCIA. Studies in American Gradu- 
ate Education—A Report to the Carnegie Foun- 
dation (The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 


Pp. xvi+ 71. Pub- 


vancement of Teaching). 
Fifth Ave., New 


lished by the foundation, 522 
York 18. 1944. 


An Introduction is furnished by Walter A. Jessup. 


a 
EVEROTE, WARREN Peter. Agricultural Science to 
Serve Youth—Outeomes of a Course in Experi- 
mental Science for Seeondary-School Students. 
Publications, Teachers 
1943. $1.85. 


Pp. vi+ 79. Bureau of 
College, Columbia University. 
A Ph.D. dissertation. 
e 
Facts on Aviation for the Future Flye rs of Ten- 
nessee. Pp. 55. Illustrated. Tennessee Bureau 
of Aeronauties, Nashville. 1944. 
Published under the direction of the TBA as part of 
a planned program for the purpose of teaching the 
school children of the state how to build and fly 
model airplanes, as well as to instruct them in the 
fundamentals of aviation and in the theory of flight. 
* 
and C. HARTLEY GRATTAN (edi- 
News of the Nation—A Newspaper His- 
tory of the United States. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inec., Garden City, N. Y. Illus 
trated. 1944, $2.00 per set. 
An interesting and stimulating device for the presen 
tation of historical facts that contains 41 separate 
issues, from the discovery to Pearl Harbor, together 
with an Introduction and a portfolio 
e 
JASON, Sipney. The Forgotten Freedom. Pp. 13. 
The Forgotten Freedom, Ine., 22 West 48th St., 
New York 19. 1943. 10¢, 
A discussion of the Atlantic Charter. 
cd 
MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER (editor). Sherlock Holmes 
and Dr, Watson—A Textbook of Friendship. Pp. 
366. Hareourt, Brace. 1944. $1.20. 
Including “‘A Study in Searlet,”’ “The Sign of the 
Four,” “The Final Problem,” “The Adventure of the 
IXmpty House,” “The Adventure of the Bruce-Part- 
ington Plans,” 


HOFFMAN, SYLVAN, 


tors 


” 
HIRAM. Toward a Democratic 
Germany (Reference Pamphlet 
Western Reserve University 
1944, 25¢. 


MOTHERWELL, 
Fore in Policy 
No. 1). Pp. 39. 
Press, Cleve land 6. 
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Riddles in Mathematies— 


NORTHROP, EUGENE P. 
Pp. viii+ 262. D,. Van 


A Book of Paradoxes. 
Nostrand. 1944. $3.00. 
More than 200 riddles, drawn from every branch of 
mathematics from arithmetic to calculus. 


PACKARD, LEONARD O., BRUCE OVERTON, and Ben 
D. Woop. Our Air-Age World—A Textbook in 
Global Geography. Pp. ix+838. Illustrated. 
Maemillan. 1944. $2.80. 


The Post-Primary School Curriculum—Report of 
the Committee appointed by the Minister of Edu- 
cation (New Zealand) in November, 1942, Pp. 
vi+ 94. Wellington. 1944. 2s. 6d. 

e 

Trump, J. Luoyp. High-School Extracurriculum 
Activities—Their Management in Publie High 
Schools of the North Central Association. Pp. 
x + 210. The University of Chicago Press, 
1944. $2.00. 

e 

The University of Colorado Studies, Vol. 27, No. 2, 
General Series (A). University of Colorado 
Bulletin, Vol. XLIII, No. 19. Pp. 39. Pub 
lished by the university. 1943. $1.00, 
— of theses and reports for higher degrees, 








TIAA 


For twenty-five years many colleges and uni- 
versities have pooled the funding of retire- 
ment benefits through TIAA. Today we pay 
tribute— 
To the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
vision of whose officers, backed by 
gifts of more than $8,000,000, made 
TIAA what it is; 
To trustees and administrative officers 
of more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities who have strengthened their 
institutions in many ways by bringing 
them to participate in this pool and 
thus made them far more valuable to 
their students; 
To college staff members whose thrift 
thus encouraged protects their fami- 
lies during working years and them- 
selves in their old age. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-five Years Old 522 Fifth Avenue 
$150,000,000 Assets New York 18, N. Y. 


35,000 Members in 900 Institutions of 
Higher Education 
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